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like responsibility, and they fancy that they can shake 
off the responsibility by parting with the exercise of their 
private judgment; but the truth is, that we must use 
our private judgment in one shape or other, and that we 
cannot shake off the responsibility. Suppose that a man 
were left heir to a large estate, and that he thought 
it too great a responsibility to undertake the manage- 
ment of it himself, and to decide for himself in each case 
what was to be done for each of his tenants and labourers, 
he might, no doubt, appoint an agent to act for him. 
By so doing he saves himself the trouble of exercising 
his private judgment in each particular case, and by one 
single act of his will determines to adopt the agent's view 
of every matter ; but he does not get rid of his responsi- 
bility. If the agent be grasping and tyrannical, if he 
oppress the tenants and if the landlord refuse to inquire 
into any point for himself, but adopt without examination 
the agent's opinions, then the landlord is responsible for 
any injustice that may be done just as much as if he did 
it himself. 

When we have got a difficult question to decide it is a 
very good thing to take advice ; but then we must decide 
by our own private judgment whose advice we shall 
take, and we must take the responsibility ourselves of 
acting on that advice. This is true, even when the ques- 
tions to be decided are quite beyond the powers of our own 
unassisted judgment. If we bad a difficult law-suit to con- 
duct, every one would tell us not to attempt to conduct 
it by our own private judgment, but to put it into the 
hands of some skilful lawyer ; but then we must decide 
for ourselves and by our own private judgment into 
whose hands we shall put it. Perhaps we may not feel 
ourselves competent to decide even this for ourselves, 
and may leave the choice of the lawyer to our attorney ; 
but then we have to choose for ourselves who shall be 
the attorney by whom we are to be directed. If we find 
even this too hard for us, we may ask some friend to 
pick us out an honest attorney, but then we have to de- 
cide for ourselves what friend's advice we shall take 
Put off the decision as we please, it is in the end an act 
of our own judgment that must decide the whole conduct 
of the case. If we begin by taking the advice of an in- 
judicious friend, or if the friend direct us to a roguish 
attorney, or if the attorney put our case into the hands 
of an incompetent lawyer, our case is mismanaged all 
the same. And the responsibility is ours ; it is we who 
must take the consequences ; it is our cause that is lost, 
if anything goe3 wrong. The short of the matter is, that 
both in our temporal and eternal concerns, God has given 
us a power of choice and of deciding what course we shall 
take, and we cannot escape the responsibility which at- 
tends our choice. It may be wise to direct our judgment 
by taking the advice of others, but if we choose for our- 
Belves bad advisers, and follow their advice without exa- 
mination, the act is ours, and we must take the conse- 
quences, j ust as much as if we had examined into the 
whole question for ourselves. 

There was, some years ago, a bridge in Bath so crazy 
that cautious persons did not like to venture on it ; once 
on a time an old lady, being anxious to get across in a 
hurry, and yet not liking to trust her weight upon the 
bridge, hit upon the ingenious contrivance of being car- 
ried across in a sedan chair. By this plan she gained the 
advantage of not seeing the danger, but the bridge had to 
bear her own weight and that of the chair and bearers 
into the bargain. 

This is precisely what those do who, through distrust 
of their private judgment, put themselves under the 
guidance of some one regarded as infallible. Tliey will 
not trust their private judgment to decide the questions 
of purgatory, trausubstantiation, image worship, &c, and 
yet they form opinions on every one of these subjects, 
by first making their private judgment decide the ques- 
tion of their guide's infallibility, and then adopting in a 
lump his views on all the disputed questions. So private 
judgment is the bridge, and the infallible guide the sedan 
chair. And it is plain that the private judgment has a 
heavier weight to bear than if it acted without the infalli- 
ble guide ; for they have as much chance of being wrong 
as before about all the separate questions, purgatory, in- 
vocation of saints, and so forth, and they have the chance 
of being wrong about their guide's infallibility into the 
bargain. 

If a man who felt himself encumbered with a number 
of small debts were to borrow from a money lender a 
sum sufficient to pay them off, but at an usurious interest, 
and should then feel quite at his ease and happy in 
laving got rid of his incumbrances, would not every one 
say he had acted a very silly part? He would have only 
substituted one heavy debt for many small ones, and in the 
end would have to pay more for that " accommodation," 
as the usurer would call it, than if he had patiently 
worked through his original difficulties. Now, borrowing 
the authority of a supposed infallible guide to decide for 
us is really making ourselves responsible at once for 
each of his decisions to which we thus promise sub- 
mission, and, besides that, for submitting to him at all. 
We shall have to answer to the Almighty still for every 
error we adopt on our guide's authority, and, further- 
more, for bowing to his guidance without good proof of 
his legitimate authority. 

We can give further proofs that there is no getting rid 
of private judgment. We must exercise it not only in 



our first choice of a guide, but also (since it is impossible 
that the guide can settle every question) in forming our 
opinion about all the questions which the guide has not 
decided. If the infallible Church settles five hundred 
questions, there must still be private judgment and dis- 
putes about the five hundred and first. So it is that the 
Komau Catholic Church has been as full of disputes as 
any Protestant community. A couple of hundred years 
ago they wrangled violently as to whether the Virgin 
Mary was conceived without sin or not. That question 
is at rest now. In our last number we had one priest 
asserting that it is heresy to maintain " that the name 
of Mary is sweet and the name of Jesus bitter to a 
sinner ;" while another priest held that the words con- 
tain sound doctrine. And if the infallible guide should 
settle this question, too, other questions would arise ; 
and so it must be to the end of time. 

But a Roman Catholic may reply, "I know that I 
must exercise my private judgment in some shape or 
other, but I wish to do so in religious matters in the 
same way in which I exercise it in temporal matters. If 
I have to go to sea, I know I must exercise my judgment 
in choosing a good ship, experienced sailors, and a skil- 
ful captain ; but there my private judgment ends. I do 
not undertake the navigation of the vessel ; but when 
once I have put myself into the captain's hands I allow 
him to conduct me as he thinks best. If I am ill, I use 
my private judgment in the choice of a physician ; but, 
then, I submit implicitly to his directions. If I have to 
go to law, I use my private judgment in the choice of 
my legal advisers ; but, then, I leave everything to them ; 
and this is the way I manage in every other matter. 
Why, th :i, should I not do the same in religious mat- 
ters, too and having once for all used my private judg- 
ment in the choic. jf my clergy, submit myself, from 
that time out, imi,.:citry to their direction." 

We have two things to say in reply to this : —In the 
first place, in these cases where we make one act of our 
private judgment final, there is the more necessity for 
taking good care that we make this one decision rightly. 
If a number of persons tell us that the captain of the ship 
in which we are thinking of sailing- is incompetent ; or 
that the physician we are about to employ is a quack, or 
our attorney a rogue, we shall do well to look very sharp 
before we entrust ourselves to them without reserve. 
And this is just the case in the present instance; more 
than half the Christian world reject the claims of the 
Bishop of Rome to be infallible.. All the Eastern Church, 
from the commencement of Christianity to the present 
day, has refused to admit them. The English Church, 
with all its widely extended and rapidly multiplying 
sister Churches in Scotland, America, and the Colonies, 
refuse to admit them. We have given abundant evi- 
dence in this paper that for all the first and purest 
centuries of Christian history no such claims were heard 
of. If, then, our Roman Catholic friends do not intend to 
exercise their private judgment on any other questi m, 
they ought to do so most carefully on this question, the 
most important of all, whether the guide whom they 
trust is infallible or not? And yet, from having got the 
notion into their heads that they are to examine for 
themselves into nothing, they take upon trust, too, this 
preliminary question, whether their guide be competent 
or not ; and are inclined to lose their temper rather than 
to argue, when Protestants point out to them the mistake 
their guide has made, and his want of trustworthy cre- 
dentials for his office. 

In the second place, there is another great difference 
between religious matters and the other cases brought 
forward in our Roman Catholic friend's illustration. 
Man is not a navigating animal, or a fighting animal, or 
a litigating animal ; and so it is not every one s business 
to be a sailor, or a soldier, or a lawyer ; but it is every 
one's business to learn religion and to know the appointed 
way of gaining the favour of Almighty God. When we 
go into a ship we don't go into it to be taught navigation, 
but only to be carried to our journey's end the quickest 
way. When we entrust a case to a lawyer we do not 
want him to teach us law, but only to gain our suit for 
us in the best way he can. Now, this is not the case 
with religion, although ignorant people are apt to fancy 
so, and many men, no doubt, would like to have it so. 
It would give them a great deal less trouble if, instead 
of being religious themselves, they could go to a clergy- 
man and get him to do something for them. This way 
of going to heaven by proxy is simply impossible. We 
insist strongly on the benefits conferred by the Church, 
and the advantages to he derived from her clergy ; but 
we say that their office is to teach us religion, and not to 
le irn it themselves, in our place. And the relation in 
which we stand to them is not that of a patient to a 
physician, but of a medical student to his teacher ; aud not 
that of a client to a lawyer, but that of a law pupil to 
the instructor under whom he is placed. Aud the way 
to profit by such instructions is not blindly to swallow 
remedies, not to receive directions unthinkingly, but to 
understand the reasons for them , and, instead of getting 
rid of our private judgment, to inform and improve our 
judgment by the best instruction that can be had. 

Roman Catholics are thought to venerate their priests 
more than Protestants do, but the truth is that the posi- 
tion which Protestants assign their clergy is that which 
does them most real honour. You do more real honour 



to the man whom you employ to teach you his art, than 
you do to the man whom you pay for exercising his art 
for you. When Lord Chesterfield heard that his son was 
learning to play the violin, he wrote to him very angrily 
on hearing of so degrading a pursuit ; if you want music, 
said he, why don't you pay a man to fiddle for you. It 
is evident which he or his son paid most real honour to 
the musical profession. Now, we have known cases of 
educated Roman Ca'holies who spoke with the utmost 
contempt of their priest ; but who yet, if they were 
dying, would, as a m.ttter of course, send for the same 
priest, in implicit reliance on what the priest was to do 
for them. By such reliance they pay one kind of honour 
to their clergyman, but not such real honour as the Pro- 
testant who comes to team from his clergyman, and in- 
stead of regarding his directions as matters in which his 
own reason and judgment are no way concerned, employs 
his Church'sjinstructions to assist and direct hisjudgment, 
not to supersede it. The Protestant is like the medical 
student who looks up to the able lecturer from whom he 
receives instruction, to the excellence of which his own 
judgment and expert "nee afford him constant confirma- 
tion ; the Roman Catholic is like the ignorant peasant 
who receives without exam nation remedies which he 
imagines will have some magical virtue, because given 
him by the seventh sou of a .-eventh son. 

Which of these views is the right one, is a point which in 
the end our private judgment must decide; and we, there- 
fore, ask our Roman Catholic friends to remember that the 
difference between them and us is not that we use our 
private judgment, and they do not; but that we use our 
private judgment on each question separately, of course 
guiding our judgment by all the means of hutnati instruc- 
tion within our reach ; while they use their private judg- 
ment on all questions in a lump, and settle everything 
once for all by blindly accepting the infallibility of the 
Church of Borne. Let them remember, then, the great im- 
portance nf deciding this one quest ion rightly, andthegrcat 
responsibility which attends their coming to a right deci- 
sion. Whatever other questions discussed in our pages 
they may pass without notice, this one requires their 
most earnest attention ; for they will be without excuse 
in the sight of God if they pin their whole faith on the 
right decision of the question whose guidance they are 
to follow, and if they refuse once to look into the evidence, 
whether or not the guide whom thoy follow be a deceiver. 



THE UNANIMITY OF SPAIN. 
If we were to venture an opinion as to what argument 
in favour of the Church of Koine's being the true Church 
was, at the same time, the most fallacious and delusive 
in its nature, and the most practically effective with the 
greater number of its adherents, we should say that it 
was the argument from numbers. Pew Roman Catholics 
by birth and education can biing themselves to think 
i hat the form of religion which prevails over so large a 
portion of the civilised globe can he an erroneous one, or 
that the faith of the minority can possibly be anything 
but false and heretical. There is certainly something 
grand and imposing in numbers, which, prima facie at 
least, makes an impression on the human mind, and 
with many, we doubt not, stands in the stead of evidence 
and argument, affording, as it seems to do, a short cut 
towards the solution of otherwise difficult and troublesome 
inquiries, relieving them from the toil and anxiety of 
more detailed and minute conscientious examination. 

Whether such prima fucie impression be a correct one, 
which in the abstract can be safely confided in by any 
prudent and conscientious man, we have already inquired 
at some length in an article in our second volume, p. 40, 
entitled, '• Are numbers a test of truth ?" in which we 
conceive we showed not only that numbers were not a 
test of truth ; but that even if they were, there are really 
more Christians who dissent from, than who conform to, 
the Church of Rome. We do not now propose to go 
again over the same ground, but rather to show uprm 
another ground the fallaciousness of any argument da- 
rived from eve i apparent unanimit;/, when men are com- 
pelled to conform ; when dissent is not tolerated, and, 
therefore, conformity is not a matter of free choice. Per- 
haps there is no country ifi Europe so exclusively Roman 
Catholic as Spain : how it became or remained so is the 
question we wou.'d consider. If it was by the enlightened 
choice of a free and educated people, who were too wise 
to be led astray by the love of heretical novelties, when 
Germany, England, arid other nations f dl away from the 
faith, at the peri, il calcd by Protestants the Reforma- 
tion, this remarkable unanimity would doubtless be a 
striking argument in favour of ihe Church of its free 
adoption; but if. whi'o the inhabitants of England and 
Germany were (notwithstanding considerable struggles 
and difficulties) in the enjoyment of freedom of opinion, 
and able to choose for themselves, Spain was not per- 
mitted any f eedom of choice in opinion, but was coerced 
into unaniini y by the horrors and cruelties of the fires of 
the Inquisition, any argument from the unanimity of 
those who survived these fires, or had not courage to en- 
counter them, must needs dwindle into insignificance, if 
it does not even turn into an argument ayainst the reli- 
gion of those who compelled it into existence. 

We propose to give a brief account of the mode in 
which Protestantism was extirpated from the kingdom of 
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_ tin is the sixteenth century, from the pages of Mr. 
•Breseott's delightful and instructive history of Philip 1 1., 
•ae of the most fascinating and agreeable historical works 
wbioh the nineteenth century has produced in any lan- 
iguage. After narrating the departure of Philip from the 
Netherlands, Mr. Frescott thus proceeds — 

•'On the 29ta of August, 1559, Philip arrived at the 
port of Laredo. Without delay he took the road to 
Valladoiid, and bad not been many days there, when bis 
presence was celebrated by one of those exhibiiions which, 
umhappily for Spain, may be called national. This was an 
mUo deft, not, however, as formerly, ol Jews and Moors, 
jbut of Spanish Protestants. The Heformation bad been 
silently, but Dot slowly, advancing in the Peninsula ; and 
MteUigence of this was one cause of Philip's abrupt de- 
parture from the Netherlands. .... It may seem 
strange tbat the spread of ihe Reformed religion should so 
long have escaped the detection of the agents of the Holy 
Office ; yet it is certain that the first notice which the 
Spanish inquisition received of the fact was from their 
brethren abroad. Someecclesiasties in the train of Philip, 
•nspecting the heresy of several of their own countrymen 
in the Netherlands, bad them seized and sent to Spain, to 
be examined by the Inquisition. On a closer investigation, 
it was found that a correspondence had long been main- 
tained between these persons and their countrymen, of a 
similar persuasion with themselves, at home. Thus the 
existence, though not the extent, of the Spanish Beiorma- 
tfon whs made known. 

"No sooner was the alarm sounded than Paul the 4th, 
quick to follow up the scent of heresy in any quarter of 
-.his pontifical dominions, issued a biief in Feb. 1558, ad - 
-pressed to the Spanish inquisitor general. In this brief, 
- his holiness enjoins it on the head of the tribunal to spare 
no efforts to detect and exterminate the growing evil ; and 
■e empowers that functionary to arraign and bring to 
condign punishment all suspected of heresy, of whatever 
lank or profession, whether bishops or atclibishop«, nobles, 
-kings, or emperors. Paul the 4tb was fond of contemplat- 
ing himself as seated in the chair of the Innocents ami the 
• XSregories, sod like them setting his pontifical foot on the 
necks ot princes. His natural arrogance was probably not 
diminished by the concessions which Philip the 2nd had 
•thought proper to make to him at the close of the Roman 
war. Philip, far from taking umbrage at the swelling tone 
of this apostolical mandate, followed it up, in the same 
year, by a monstrous edict, borrowed Irom one in the 
Netherlands, which condemned all who bought, sold, or 
Nad prohibited works to be burned alive. 

"In the following January. Paul, to give greater efficacy 
to this edict, published another bu I, in which he com- 
manded all confessors, under pain of excommunication, to 
enjoin on their penitents to inform against all persons, 
however nearly aided to them, who might be guilty of such 
practices. To quicken the zeal of the informer, Philip on 
his part revived a law fallen somewhat into disuse ; by it 
the accuser was to receive one fourth of the confiscated pro- 
perty of the convicted party. And, finally, a third bull 
from Paul allowed the inquisitors to withhold a pardon 
from the recanting heretic, if any doubt existed of his sin- 
cerity ; thus placing the life as well as fortune of the un- 
happy prisoner entirely at the mercy of ju ges who had an 
•hvtoux interest in finding him guilty. In tiiis way the 
pope and king continued to play into each other's hands, 
said while his holiness artfully spread the toils the king 
devised the means for driving the quarry into them. 

"Fortunately for these plans, the Inquisition was a' 
Ibis time under the direction of a man peculiarly fitted to 
execute them. This was Fernando Valdes, Cardinal Arch. 
bishop of Seville, a person of a hard, inexorable nature, 
aad possessed of as large a measure of fanaticism as ever 
fell to a grand inquisitor since the days of Torqneraada. 
Tflalde* readily availed himself of the terrible machinery 
placed under his control. Careful not to alarm the sus- 
pected parties, his approaches were slow and stealthy. He 
Was the chief of a tribunal which sat in darkness, and 
Which dealt by invisible agents. He worked long and 
silently under ground before firing the mine which was to 
•ary bis enemies in a general ruin. 

*' Hit spies were everywhere abroad, mingling with the 
inspected, and insinuating themselves into their confidence. 
At length, by the treachery of some, and by working on 
the nervous apprehensions or the religious scruples of 
others, be succeeded in delecting the lurking-places of the 
now heresy, and the extent of ground which it covered. 
Tail was much larger than had b -en imagined, although 
the Reformation in Spain seemed less formidable from the 
Mmber of its proselytes than from their character and 
jxwuon. Many of them were ecclesiastics especially en- 
trusted with maintaining the purity of the faith. The 
quarters in which the heretical doctrines most prevailed 
WereAragou, which held an easy communication with the 
Huguenots of France, and the ancient cities of Seville 
•ad Valladoiid, indebted less to any local advantages than 
fee the influence of a few eminent men, who had eaiay em- 
•nseed toe faith of the Reformers. 

**At length, the preliminary information having: been 
attained, the proscribed having been marked out, the plan 
of attack settled, an order was given for the simultaneous 
West of sril parties suspected of heresy throughout the 
kingdom. It fell like a thunderbolt on the unhappy ; 
lBcsim*, who had gone on with their secret associations, 
aiiaat suspecting the rain that huag over them. Ho re- ; 



sistance was attempted. Men and women, churchmen 
and laymen, persons of alt ranks and professions, were 
hurried from their homes and lodged in the secret cham- 
bers of the Inquisition. Yet these could not furnish ac- 
commodation for the number, and many were removed to 
the ordinary prisons, and even to convents and private 
duellings. In Seville alone eight hundred were arrested 
on the first day. Fears were entertained of an attempt at 
rescue, and an additional guard was stationed over the 
places of confinement. The inquisitors were in the con- 
dition of a fisherman whose cast has been so successful 
that the draught of fishes seems likely to prove too heavy 
for his net. 

" The arrest of one party gradually led to the detection 
of others. Dragged from his solitary dungeon before the 
secret tribunal of the Inquisition, alone, without counsel 
to aid or one friendly face to cheer him, without knowing 
the name of his accuser, without being allowed to con- 
front the witnesses who were there to swear away his life, 
without even a sight of bis own process, except such 
garbled extracts as the wily judges thought fit to commu- 
nicate, is it strange that the unhappy victim, in his per- 
plexity and distress, should have been drawn into dis- 
closures fatal to his associates and himself? If these dis- 
closures were nqt to the mind of his judges they bad only 
to try the efficacy of the torture — the rack, the cord, and 
the pulley — until, when every joint had been wrenched 
from its socket, the barbarous tribunal was compelled to 
suspend, not terminate, the application, from the inability 
of the sufferer to endure it. Such were the dismal scenes 
enacted in the name of religion, and by the ministers of 
religion as well as of the Inquisition — scenes to which few 
of those who had once witnessed them, and escaped with 
life, dared ever allude ; for to reveal the secrets of the 
Inquisition was death.* 

At the expiration of eighteen months from the 
[ period of the first arrest, maoy of the trials had been 
concluded, the doom of the prisoners was sealed ; and 
it was thought time that the prisons should disgorge 
their superfluous inmates. Valladoiid was selected as 
the theatre of the tirst auto de fi, both from the impor- 
tance of the Capital and the presence of the court, which 
would thus sanction and give greater dignity to the cele- 
bration. This event took place in May, 1559. The Ke- 
gent Joanna, the young prince of the Asturias, Don Carlos, 
and the principal grandees of the court, were there to 
witness the spectacle. By rendering the hex of the crown 
thus early familiar with the tender mercies of the Holy 
Office, it may have been intended to conciliate his favour 
to that institution. If such was the object, according to 
the report, it signally failed, since the woful spectacle left 
no other impressions on the mind of the prince than those 
of indignation and disgust. The example of Valladoiid 
was soon followed by auto* de fi in Granada, Toledo, 
Seville, Barcelona — in short, in the twelve capitals in 
which tribunals of the Holy Office were established. A 
second celebration at Valladoiid was reserved for the 8th 
of October in the same year, when it would be graced by 
the presence of the sovereign himself. Indeed, as several 
of the processes had been concluded some months before 
this period, there is reason to believe that the sacrifice of 
more than one of the victims hail been postponed, in 
order to give greater effect to the spectacle. 

The auto dt.fi — ' act of faith'— was the most imposing, 
as it was the most awful, of the solemnities authorised by 
the Roman Catholic Church. It was intended, somewhat 
profanely, as has been intimated, to combine the pomp of 
the Roman triumph with the terrors of the day of judgment. 
It may remind one quite as much of those bloody festivals 
prepared for the entertainment of the Caesars iu the Colos- 
seum. 

The religious import of the auto de fi was intimated 
by the circumstance of its being celebrated on a Sunday, 
or some oth r holiday of the Church, An indulgence 
for forty days was granted by bis holiness to all who 
should be present at the spectacle ; as if the appetite for 
witnessing the scenes of human suffering required to be 
stimulated l>y a bounty — that, too, in Spain, where the 
amusements were, and still are, of the most sanguinary 
character. 

The scene for the second auto de fi at Valladoiid 
was the great square in front of the church of St. 
Francis. At one end a platform was raised, covered 
with rich carpeting, on which were ranged the seats of 
the inquisitors, emblazoned with the arms of the Holy 
Office. Near to this was the royal gallery, a private 
entrance to which secured the inmates from molesta- 
tion by- the crowd. Opposite to this gallery a large 
scaifold was erected, so as to be visible Irom all parte of 
the arena, and was appropriated to the unhappy martyrs 
who were to suffer in the auto. At six in the morning 
all the bells in the capital began to toll, and a solemn 
procession was seen to move from the dismal fortress of 
the Inquisition. In the van marched a body of troops, to 
secure a free passage for the procession. Then came the 
condemned, each attended by two familiars of the Holy 
Office, and those who were to suffer at the stake by two 
friars, in addition, exhorting the heretic to abjure his 
errors. Those admitted to penitence wore a sable dress ; 
while the unfortunate martyr was enveloped in a leoee 

* For a mora particular aseount of the O'liln ana orgasOsatloa ot 
raw madam Inqufcitigo, *w Proacoita History of Faralaaa* «*1 



sack of yellow cloth, the tan benito, with his head sur- 
mounted by a cap of pasteboard, of a conical form, which, 
together with the cloak, was embroidered with figures 
of flames, and of devils fanning and feeding them— all 
emblematic of the destiny of the heretics soul in the 
world to some, as well as his body in the present. Then 
earnethe magistrates of the city, the judges of the courts, 
■the eeetesiasiicnl orders, and the nobles of the land on 
horseback ; these were followed by the members of 
the dread tribunal, and the fiscal bearing a standard of 
crimson damask, on one aide of which were displayed 
the arms of the Inquisition, and on the other the insignia 
of its founders, Sixtus the Fifth and Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Next came a numerous train of familiars, 
well mounted, among whom were many of the gentry of 
the province, prond to act as the body guard of ihe Holy 
Office. The i"ear was brought up by an immense eon- 
course of the common people, stimulated, on the present 
occasion, no doubt, by the loyal desire to see their new 
sovereign, as well as by the ambition to share in the 
triumphs of the auto de fi. The number thus drawn 
together from the capital and the country, far exceeding 
what was usual on such occasions, was estimated by ono 
present at full two hundred thousand. 

As the multitude defiled into the square, the inqui- 
sitors took their place on the seats prepared for 
them. The condemned were conducted to the scaf- 
fold, and the royal station was occupied by Philip, 
with the different members of his household. At 
his side sat his sister, the late regent, hie son, Don 
Carlos, his nephew, Alexander Farnese, several for- 
eign ambassadors, and the principal grandees and] 
higher ecclesiastics in attendance on the court. It was 
an august assembly of the greatest and the proudest in 
the land. But the most indifferent spectator who had a 
spark of humanity in his bosom might have turned 
with feelings of admiration from th s array of worldly 
power to the poor martyr, who, with no support but 
what he drew from within, was prepared to defy thla 
power, and to lay down his life in vindication of the 
rights of conscience. Some there may have been in 
tbat large concourse who shared in these sen i intents'; 
but their number was small indeed in comparison with 
those who looked on the wretched victim as the enemy 
of God, and his approaching sacrifice as the most glorious 
triumph of the Cross. 

The ceremonies began with a sermon — " the sermon 
of the faith" — by the Bishop of Zamora. The sub- 
ject of it may well be guessed from the occasion. 14 
was, no doubt, plentifully laided with texts of Scrip- 
ture, and, unless the preacher departed from the 
fashion , of the time, with passages front the' heathen 
writers, however much out of place they may seem 
in an orthodox discourse. When the bishop had con- 
cluded, the grand inquisitor administered an oath to 
the assembled multitude, who, on their knees, solemnly 
swore to defend the Inquisition, to maintain the purity 
of the faith, and to inform against any one who should 
swerve from it. As Philip repeated an oath of similar 
import, he suited the action, to the word, and rising from 
his seat, drew his sword from its scabbard, as if to an- 
nounce himself the determined champion of the Holy 
Office. In the earlier autos of the Moorish and Jewish 
infidels, so humiliating an oath had never been exacted 
from the sovereign. After this, the secretary of the 
tribunal read aloud an instrument reciting the grounds 
for tie conviction of the prisoners, and the respective 
sentences pronounced against them. Those who were 
te be admitted to penitence, each as his sentence was 
proclaimed, knelt down, and, with his band's on the MissaJ, 
solemnly abjured his errors, and was absolved by the 
grand inquisitor. The absolution, however, was not ss 
entire as to relieve the offender from the penalty of hit 
transgressions in this word. Some were doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment in the cells of the Inquisition j 
others te lighter penances. All were doomed to the 
confiscation of their property — a point of too great 
moment to the welfare of the tribunal ever to be omitted. 
Besides this, in many cases the offender, aud, by a 
glaring perversion of justice, his immediate descendants, 
were rendered for ever ineligible to public office ef any 
kind, and their names branded with perpetual infamy. 
Thus blighted in fortune and in character, they were 
said, in the soft language of the Inquisition, to be racoit- 
ciJral. 

Aa these unfortunate persons were remanded un- 
der a strong guard to their prisons, all eyes were 
turned on the little company of martyrs, who, clothed in 
the ignominious garb of the san benito, stood waiting the 
sentence of their judges, with cords round their necks, 
and in their hands a cross, or sometimes an inverted 
torch, typical of their own speedy dissolution. The in- 
terest of the spectators was still farther excited, in the 
present instance, by the fact that several of these vic- 
tims were not only illustrious for their rank, but yet 
saece so for th> ir talents and virtues. In their haggard 
looks, their emaciated forms, and too often, alas! their 
distorted limbs, H was easy to read the story of their saf- 
ferrag-j in their long imprisonment ; for some of them bad 
been confined in the dark cells of the Inquisition more 
than a year, yet their countensnees, though haggard, 
for from showing any sign of weakness or fcar, were 
lighted up with the glow of hory enthusiasm, aa est man 
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tious, coarse insults, and some grosser fo»wjs.<ifpat»SM» dm 
save been able always to observe, in every .particular, tiie.rray*. 
teutons f reacribad for them, fiat an oceesiujiat deviation fraai 
robe*, into which • man may be tempted er driven, notwith- 
standing U>» fullest intention and desire to observe them, -;ti 
verychTerent fruai a systematic disregard of them. Ami ,1 
am verj eure that thongs, uutler a consideration for the diA- 
enittes of the readers' position, the superintendent saujaat 
eseaae the farmer, lie woald by bo mean* tolerate the Utter. 
And I meyadet auiifiaewtly that no wetl-grounded eoiupUuat 
of any serions breach of the rules, er nf m,v ntrbraommgcoav- 
duet on toe part of a reader, will be left unredressed by hiss, 
whether the anmplaujt be preferred by a frotestant or by* 
Roman Catholic 

8. fou apeak in terms of strong mi just reprohatvip of 
the outrages fe» which the readers haf e been subjected with the 
"Jjeot uf expelling them f cum the oity by furoe. Bat yon think 
that aa this stteutpt has been defeated and the civil rights af 
the agents of the society established, the withdrawal nf the 
mission would be desirable, ia order " te allay aiaeh uudiri*- 
tian acerbity and disunion." 

And, no dottbt, there are many oases where one may feel that 
he ia bound to assert a right, and yet that be ia at librrty to 
•'efrain from exercising it, when it ia estsblished or conceded* 
Bat tbia is only when tbe exereiae of the right is unconnected 
with doty. When, as in the present ease, what ia a right is 
also a duty, the same liberty cannot be supposed to exist. So 
that, if it were certain, as yen seem t» think it ia, that the 
attempt to expel tbe mission by foree from Kilkenny has bean 
finally abandoned, t do not feel that I ought therefore to take 
other methods of removing it 

I feel, indeed, that in whsterrr degree it is trae that, as yao 
say, " mob law has been discomfited, peraunal liberty estab- 
lished, and the principles of our free constitution fully sua* 
tainted," the community, Prutestantand Human Catholic, loses 
these great blessings mainly, if not wholly, to the resolute 
assertion of their constitutional rights by the agents, lay sad 
clerical, of tbe Irish Church Missions Society. And, if there 
were no other reagoaa against the proceeding, it would seen* a 
very bad return far snoh services to take prompt advanuge.af 
the comparative tranquillity whieb has been establishrd, cutely 
by their patient suffering, to dismiss them, in order to pro- 
pitiate those who resorted ia rain to such unjustifiable means 
to drive them away. 

Bnt I can hardly think that the "vindication of order an J re- 
ligious liberty," which, as yon say, yon " patiently awaited," is 
even now as complete aa yon appear to believe it to be. .No OEM 
auppoaea that the " rabble violence" of which you apeak wasm 
spontaneous outburst of po|»nJar feeling against tbe Biiseiuaar 
its agents. It is well known what strong attractions religiotes 
conversation, religious discussion, and religious controvert*; 
have for the Irish mind. That tbe people woald be everywheas 
glad to converse with the ley agents of the society, t» listen-to 
them, and to enter into discussion with them, if user >wer* per- 
mitted, no one, 1 bekieve, doubts. 8oree of them would, no 
doubt, be sometimes angry at what they heard, and might ma- 
nifest their displeasure warmly or roogafy. But such i-bulli. 
tions would neither be general nor permanent. They would 
soon subside, end before longthe people would do jiralioe to tea) 
honesty of porpoae and the kindly feelings in which the aristiest 
originated. But they are strictly prohibited by tbe mtfaorrttea 
of their Churob front either epeaking to the readers or liatenivav, 
to them. And though, as is weU known, many wort n I inlasa 
to anbrnlt to this prohibition, very few vestured t» disregard it. 
And all who obeyed k, wluUe they were kepi from eoteing under 
any of she better influences which free eomautuealtoa with tats 
readers would have exercised, were influenced try emoeasiag 
misrepresentations, and, from time te time, by direct incentives 
to visieaea. 

This course of preparation issued, as might have been ex> 
peeted, in those lawless outrages which you seem to look bank 
upon with proper feelinga of shame and indignatioa, bnt wham, 
you evidently have no apprehension of ever witneasing again. 
It must be known to you, however, that while the people era 
restrained as vigorously aa before from all quiet tateroouras 
with theagentaof the society, the mfluur.ee of tbe press has 
been lately exerted to bring shout a renewal of those scenes of 
violence which yon so forcibly describe. A timely and vigorons 
article in the Kilkenny Moderator has directed public auentsoa 
to what has been already done, and what is further threatened, 
avowedly for this purpose. From that article yon roust bars 
learned, if you did Dot know it more directly, that it has beea 
proclaimed in the public press that if the mission cannot be 
got rid of by fair mesne, other means mast be employed for the 
purpose. 

Your address seems to be regarded ss the last trial nfJSux 
Tarawa in the case. If it fail the other course is to begin, ami 
all who are found on the side of the mission — among whom ass 
expressly included all Protestants of this city whose namea do 
not appear attached to your address— are warned that they mutt 
take the consequence* t 

Many will think thst when such means were resorted to to 
coerce the frotesisnts of this city to sign yoor address, I 
ought n*t to have received it They may, perhaps, be right? 
bnt 1 have judged differently, I acknowledge most readuw 
your right to sddress me upon tbe enbject you hare brought 
before me, and I am happy to acknowledge, too, that you baas 
exercised the right temperately. And, though menaces haw* 
been publicly employed to increase yoor numbers, I have at) 
right and no disposition to connect you with thst disgraceful 
proceeding; and 1 therefore did Dot feel that I onght to allow 
it to prevent me from receiving your address, or from ooa> 
sideling it carefully, and replying to it fully aud deliberate)** 
And I ouly refer to the threats by which it has been seconded, 
ss they seem to show that you were mistaken in thinking that 
a proper time had come (even according to your own views) 
for making the application which it contains. Yon aspen* 
anxious to make it understood thst yon thought it wrong tf 
make each an apptiestinn while "mob law*' prevailed; and at 
so, I think that yon must feel, upon reflection, that H anue 
hardly right to put forward the application when sneh pasts 
threats were held nnt, that unless it succeeded " mob taw" 
wsa to be bronght hack again. 
It may be thst the season of misrule is to be restored, aneV 



preparing to seal their testimony with their blood. 
When that part of the process showing the grounds of 
their conviction had been read, tfie grand inquisitor 
Consigned there to the lu.nds of the corregidor of the 
City, beseeching; him to deal with the prisoners 
am all kindliest ami mercy — a honeyed, but most hypocri- 
tical phrase, since no choice whs left to the civil magis- 
trate but to execute the terrible sentence of the Uw 
against heretics, the preparations for which had been 
made by him a week; before. The whole number of 
Convicts amoanted to thirty, of whom sateen were 
reconciled, and the remainder relaxed to the secular arm ; 
In other words, tame I over to the civil magistrate for 
execution. There were few of those thus condemned 
T/ho, when bronght to the stake, did not so far shrink 
thrat the dreadful doom that awaited them as to consent 
to purchase a commutation of it by confession before 
they died ; in which case they were strangled by the 
farrele, beforetheir bodies were thrown into the flames. '» 
The above sketch will, perhaps, give oar readers an 
easily intelligible reason why Protestants were not aj 
•asMrsau in Spain as ia England or Oerniajjj. 



EEFLY OF THE BfSHOP OF OSSORY TO TSE 
M&HOKlALloTS OF KIL.h>'NXY. 

A memorial having been presented to the Lard Bishop 
of Ossory Letghlin and Ferns, by certain Frotest&nt 
iababitants of the city of Kilkenny, praying him to with- 
draw his sanction from the Irish Church Missions Soriety 
ia i h.it place, on grounds which will be easily co leoted 
from what follows, his lordship returned the following 
leply, which we need scarcely recommend to our readers 
as deserving of most serious attention in the present stage 
•f the controversy in Ireland : — 

GisxTLrsMN, — I n the letter wbieh yon have addressed to me yon 
soonest my assistance iu the removal of the braoch of the Irish 
Church Missions Society which has been ttr some time in 
operation in Kilkenny, and tbe grounds upon which you make 
this application appear to be the following :— ■ 

[His lordship proceeds to enumerate seriatim the grounds 
Set forth by the petitioners sgainst the further miiii&tratious of 
the agents, and then proceed* : — J 

] will set aside all consideration of results in tbe case, partly 
Because tbe evidence on which I take a much more favourable 
view of them than yon do is of a nature thst cannot be pnbholy 
brought forward ; and partly because I do not feel that the 
etiettion ought to be made to turn upon results. Theoweetkes 
Whether we are to persevere in any eourae in which we are en- 
■ages' ia wot to be deterntmed by the amount of goad which eta 
to proved to have resulted from it in a given tints. If we are 
ia the path of duty, however short of our expectations or de- 
sires present results may be, we ought to go on. 
. Now that, in one aspect, oar Church is a missionary' Church, 
with all the duties that belong to that office, you will not be 
disposed to doubt. 3he is, indeed, tbe national Church of this 
eouirtry — not by tbe law of the land only, bnt by every principle 
of eeotegiastieal law, aa the trae successor oftheeneient Chorea 
af Ireland. This fact has been proved so often end so recently 
that yen are all probably acquainted with the evidence ea which 
it reais. Bat though she is of right the satiuml Church, a 
majority of the inhabitants of the country do not acknowledge 
her as auuh, butgive their allegiauoa to a rival Church, deriving 
its origin from an act of Papal authority since the Reformation, 
and retaining all the errors and corruptions which oar Church 
T#as then enabled to cast swsy. 

Now, with respect to this large number of oor fellow-coun- 
trymen, the Reformed Church in tht9 land is obviously a mis- 
sionary Church. Her offlee with respect to thero is not to 
tteeh and to train them aa her children, bat to convince them 
as the errors of the communion to which they adhere, and to 
impart to them a share iu the great blessings and privileges 
which God enabled her to recover for herself at the Reforma- 
tion — the blessings of sonnd doctrine, of pure worship, of 
liberty of conscience, and of free access to God's Holy Word, 
ts the ultimate source of all the light and liberty that her 
members now enjoy, and the only sure means of handing down 
these blessings nnimoaired to those who are to come after 
them. Socb is her office as a roissionsry Church ; and that, 
•ben she is acting in that capacity, she is discharging an im 
Bortaot part of her duties — important in the very next degree 
to those which she owes to her own children — few, if any, 
Protestants at the present day will doubt. 

Yen, at least, I am sore, will not he among tbe number of 
those, if there be any, who doubt the reality and the urgency of 
those duties. You seem snxious to make it clear that you hold 
H to be the right of ber ministers, and, in their place, of her 
members too, to carry on this missionary work. And it is not 
easy to believe that any one can hold that H is their right to 
sorry on such s work, without at the same time holding that it 
is also their duty te carry it on, by all proper means, and to 
whatever extent may be consistent with the due performance 
af those nearer duties that rest op«u them. You seem oarefal 
at disclaim any intention of questioning the right or the doty 
«f our Church to carry on a missionary work among Roman 
Catholics, and to mark thst what yon complain of is the instru- 
ments which are employed for the purpose in this place. 

9. Onr Church has always had some ministers and some 
■embers who have feit the duties which she owes to the 
Beman Catholics of Ibis conn-try, and who have made exertions 
to discharge them ; and in particular the Irish Society has for 
xoany years made a noble struggle to spread abroad the Wmd 
etf God in the Irish tongue among the Irish (.peaking popu- 
lation ; and with what signal success is vary well known. Still, 
speaking of our clergy generally, it must be admitted that they 
were for a long rime insensible to their dnrlw towards (beir 
Xoarait Catholic feftow-countrynietu I do not mean that they 
wweie ever slew to answer the oiahns of poverty or distress when 
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ihij sufferers were Roman Catholics, i believe that tire 'Roman 
Catholic poor, no less rhsa those of their own oonumtnion, 
would everywhere be ready to testify to the fact that they have 
been always liberal according to ibeir means, snd wry often 
beyond them. But while they have never been wanting ia the 
discharge of all socisl duties towards Romsn Catfoohee, they 
for a long time too generally forgot thst they had any epiritnat 
duties to perform towards them. lately, however, they seemed 
almost universally to have become satisfied that in this they 
had been very mneh to blame ; snd it is matter of thankfttlness 
that, just when they became convinced that such duties were 
real and pressing, they were, in the most important respect, in 
a better condition to discharge them than they bad ever here- 
tofore been. There neves were at any period of onr Church's 
history so many of onr clergy who sre well soqaainted with. 
our controversy with the Church of Borne, and well qualified 
in every way to t akean effective sart in the controversy— either 
orally or in writing — at there are now and have been for some 
time recently. But to enter on this controversy noon an ex- 
tended scale, one requires considerable fonris^ and to obtain 
these the fermatitin of a society would be necessary, as it is in 
the ease of esery missionary work which the Cureh undertake a. : 
Beta society had been already formed in Kngland professedly 
to aid the Church in Ireland in the discharge of this part of its 
duties. Tbia society offered to defray tbe expenses attendant 
noon controversial sermons and public meetings, and to aid, if 
desired, in supplying suitable persons for both, and slso to pro* 
vide tbe agents, clerical and lay, by whom the ordinary work of 
the mission was to be conducted ; and it offered to do all this, 
and te conduct all its operations, in accordance with Church 
usage, and with due respect to church authorities, diocesan snd 
parochial, ft was not to enter any diocese without the saaa- 
ti>-n of the diocesan, or any parish without the full consent of 
the incumbent; sad, finally, it formed tbe rules by which Us 
agents were to be governed, with the mast eotsmemtable 
anxiety to secure, aa far as possible, that their duties should 
be discharged with the utmost consideration for the feelings 
and the prejudices of those among whom they were to labour. 
The operstiotis of this society were at first, and for a good 
while, confined to the west of Irelend, and the extraordinary 
success that attended it there is attested to the full as strongly 
by the admission of its enemies as by tbe representations of its 
friends. It then offered tu extend its aid to other parte af Ire- 
land. When the offer was made to me I felt it right to accept 
it. It appeared to me very clear thst if the missionary work 
rested on the clergy, they ought not ty be debarred from 
availing themselves of the aid which they so much needed to 
enable them to perform it effectively, and which was offered to 
them in s shape so unexceptionable. And most of my episcopal 
brethren took the same view of their doty in this matter. At 
the time that I gave my sanction to the introduction of the 
mission into my dioceses, it had received the sanction of both 
tbe arehbvsheps end of a msyot-ity of the bishops of onr Church. 
Your eoaeplaint, however, is pot that the aid of. the society is 
used, but that it is given in what you regard asaa oigectionabJe 
form. You say thst the Scripture- readers of the society are want- 
ing in the qualities which would be requisite " iu a locality con- 
stituted as Kilkenny is, >K and that these lay agent stare employed 
in work which woald be well worthy of educated and ordained 
ministers. 

On this ground of comalaint I would remark that all mis- 
sionsry societies, whether foreign er domestic, act in part by 
lay agency The Irish Society, for exsmple, the objects of 
which sre very nearly akin to those of the IrishChnrch Missions 
Society, makes extensive nee of lay agents. Such agency has 
confessedly an appropriate plaee in missionary operations, as 
preparatory sad auxiliary to the part of the work which pro- 
perly belongs te the clergy. It ia only in that way and to thst 
extent that lay agents are employed by tbe Irish Church Mis- 
sions Society. It doeB not employ them in suy work which 
properly appertains to the clergy, 'i'hey are not sent to preach 
or to lecture or to address any assemblages continuously. Their 
business is with individual Roman Catholics; and their el>yect 
is to engage tbsrn to converse upon religion, to induce them to 
read the Bible, or to hear it read, and to aid them itt under- 
standing it, so as to enable them to see that oar Church agrees 
with tbe Word of God, both in what the teaches as truth and 
in what she condemns as error. 

la the selection of persons for this office the society exercises, 
I believe, all practicable care. But I do not mean to say that 
it is practicable slways to procure persons of so much " tact, 
judgment, and forbearance" ss would be desirsble. 1 do not 
know, indeed, sny office requiring a large supply, for which it 
is possible to find csndtdates who would meet such require- 
ments. Bnt, besides looking out for the best- qualified persons 
that tbey esu find, the society subjects them to rules, which, 
as any one who reads them will see, were carefully framed so 
ts to secure, so tar as rules can secure, that their work shall 
he carried on so as to give offence to none, except those who 
\ find an offence in their carrying on this work at all. They are 
not to force their Conversation on any who distinctly intimate 
■ that they do not wish to lie spoken to by them. They are not 
' to use offensive language even in pointing out the most serious 
errors. Their attention is directed even to their demeanour 
and tone ef voice, so worthy of tbe utmost watchfulness, with 
the aame object of avoiding ail offence that can be avoided. 
They are further prepared to expect opposition and insult at 
times, and are strictly cautioned and exhorted not to auffer 
themselves to be provoked to soger or to any torm of retaliation. 
And to ensure tbe faithful carrying out of these rales, the Ity 
agents sre placed under the direction and control of a clerical 
{Superintendent. 

The clergymen who holds that office in this district is known 
to all of you, and I am quite sure that he is respected wherever 
he is known. Be is to every way very highly qualified for the 
post ; and 1 am sure that all who know him will feet fait con- 
fidence ia his anxiety to enforce a careful observance of tbe 
rales which are intended to guard sgainst any want ef consi- 
deration oa the part of the lay agents for the feelinga of those 
sm mitst whom they labour. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, I should be sorry to 
assert that there have been no deviations from the rules of the 
society. It woald be bard, indeed, to believe that, tried aa the 
readers hare been in various ways— by persevering intemrp- 



